Greek Tragedy
not one of character (as the phrase is normally used). We are not shown a hero in whom 9fai69 called by some circumstance into activity, ruins a character otherwise admirable,1 nor one who, intending well, works evil through mistake or mischance. Instead of looking at such a division in the hero's own soul or mind we look at the division, the chasm, between Agamemnon and Justice ; the tragedy is in his existence, not in his spiritual composition. What passes within his mind, therefore, is of no consequence, except that when he has to choose we must see him choosing wrong. Beyond this point Aeschylus does not take us. We have a glimpse of his struggle before slaying Iphigeneia, and before treading the purple carpet; he sees the sin, but he falls, and that is all that matters. Except for this therefore he is left a tragic outline.
Such a tragic idea needs the austere Aeschylean characterization, and explains why Aeschylus used the third actor as he did. Nothing must interfere with the picture of the King doomed by blind presumptuousness. The Herald may not make things more * tragic' by informing us that Agamemnon was a brave and considerate general. In the Tyrannus it is an important part of the tragic idea that Oedipus was a wise father to the citizens, courteous and reasonable (until suspicion intervenes) to such as Creon and Teiresias ; the pity is that with all his virtues Oedipus falls. An Ajax who was nothing but intolerant pride would, in the Sophoclean type of drama, be quite meaningless; the picture of a fool or a monster working out his own ruin leaves us, as we say, cold. For such an internal drama to be tragic, there must be compensating even if not predominating virtues; these make the tragedy. But if we could keep our distance from Ajax, so that we saw him not as an interesting individual but as the incarnation of one major human error, on which retribution inevitably falls, then he could be pride and nothing else. He would not be a fool or monster, but a tragic outline. Everyone in the Agamemnon conspires not to give us the additional light on Agamemnon's character and motives which they so easily could, because this would not illuminate, but blur, the picture of the hero at variance with the moral laws of the universe. Conversely, we must not think of Sophocles' more intimate and detailed character-drawing 1 See p. 189, on Macbeth. 106